CHAPTER XV

SURVEY OF THE GENRES
III. THE DRAMA

ETYMOLOGY is a fascinating and a whimsical guide. It tells
us that drama in Greek means action: this is plain and
illuminating. It tells us that comedy means a song of
revelry. This is at least a valid indication, for we feel that the
term "tearful comedy," coined in the eighteenth century, is
something of an absurdity. But it tells us also that tragedy
means goaf song: a piece of information that is both picturesque
and puzzling. We are informed that this refers to some aspect
in the cult of Dionysus j either because the goat was the sac-
rificial animal, or because there figured in those Dionysian mys-
teries a chorus of goat-legged satyrs.

Behind this dim and cryptic allusion lies a fact which seems
to be of widespread, if not of universal, experience} the origin
of the drama is to be sought in religious worship. This is ad-
mitted to be the case with the drama of India; more clearly
still with that of Greece, which is the direct ancestor of our
ownj and the same evolution was to be manifest again in the
Christian Middle Ages.

It would be unsafe, however, to interpret the drama as an
offshoot of religion. If the two were once associated, it is even
more evident that they have repeatedly been in very sharp con-
flict. The ritual dance, with the accompaniment of vocal and
instrumental music, existed in ancient Israel, and we are told by
the Psalmist to praise the Lord "with the timbrel and the
dance." But even in those days, the combination of worship and
choregraphy was apt to give offense. Michal, SauPs daughter,